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¢ Opening Move *Gaming News 
Slowly but surely, The Game Report's readership is increasing. With the runaway success of Wizards of 
Thanks to a small direct mail campaign and a presence at a couple of recent | the Coast's Magic: The Gathering, it should come 
conventions, I'm pleased to welcome a number of new subscribers to these _| as no surprise that other companies are scrambling 
pages. As our readership grows, I hope to see even more voices represented | to develop their own trading card games. TSR's 
in the reviews and articles you see here. Our letters section has already entry will be a Dungeons and Dragons tie-in 
grown since last time around, a development which puts a spring in my step. | called Spellfire. Spellfire will feature cards in 
This is intended to be your forum as much as it is mine. As always, your three degrees of rarity just like Magic. The basic 
comments and submissions are welcomed. set will include enough cards for two people to 

This issue starts with our usual collection of game reviews play the game. Additional cards can be purchased 
including the latest installment in what is quickly developing into a in booster packs which will supposedly contain 
retrospective of Alan Moon's design career, Freight Train. My high school | more cards, and more rare cards, than Magic 
writing teachers would have a cow over that last sentence. Fans of boosters. Spellfire will pit the various TSR D&D 
family/party games should be sure to catch the review of Face to Face, a environments against each other including 
disgustingly obvious concept that we all should have thought of first. Forgotten Realms, Greyhawk, Dark Sun, and 

; Our coverage of European games continues with reviews of Ravenloft. 
Germany's Tal Der Konige, a beautiful game both visually and in its Atlas Games, producers of Once Upon a 
gameplay, and England's The Really Nasty Horse Racing Game, a Time (TGR 2.2) have announced On the Edge, the 
lightweight yet rollicking day at the races which lives up to its name. I've Psychosurreal Trading Card Game. Players adopt 
had to postpone the scheduled review of Was Sticht? because, as of this the roles of conspirators "struggling for control 
writing, I've only had the chance to play it once and I feel I need to play ita | over the Mediterranean island of Al Amarja. At 
few more times before getting a good enough feel to comment on it. their service are bizarre technologies, ancient 

Speaking of European games, my collection has taken a definite magicks, powerful secrets, and a roster of 
turn towards the Continent. I'd love to review more American games in characters ranging from street thugs to symbiotic 
these pages, but I just haven't seen much of note lately. I've got a backlog of | alien life forms.” On the Edge is set in the same 
European games to talk about but I'm really scrambling to find new domestic | game world as Over the Edge, Atlas Games' role 
products. Apologies to those of you who don't care about Euro-games, but | playing game of moder surreal danger. Watch _ 
expect at least 50% European content for the next couple of issues. for it in late fall. O 

This issue sees the return of two previous columns. In Eulogy we eee 
take a look at the recently demised Wildlife Adventure, a game almost 
universally praised by those who have played it but which, alas, was 
apparently not played by enough people. Carl Schnurr is our designated 
castaway this time around in Desert Island Games, and next time we'll be 
pitching Alan Moon overboard to see what games he'd take with him. 

And speaking of Alan Moon, I had the pleasure of attending this 
year's Gathering of Friends, an annual invitation-only event organized by 
Mr. Moon in which game enthusiasts from around the world get together to 
drop water balloons out of hotel windows on unsuspecting passers-by. 
While waiting for the next victim, we also managed to get a little game- 
playing in. All Game Report subscribers as of March 15 should have 
received a personal invitation in the mail. For those less fortunate or foolish 
enough to decline the invite, we present a report of the proceedings. 

In other news, netsurfers will want to take note of a new folder on 
America Online. The Game Report now has its own area in the Publications 
section of the Game Company Support area of the Games forum. I'll be 
posting updates on the progress of the ‘zine as well as excerpts from past 
issues and late-breaking news as it comes in. Stop by and strike up a 
conversation about your latest gaming session. 
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The Game Report (TGR) is a roughly 
quarterly magazine/newsletter for board, 
party, card, and dice game enthusiasts. 
Role playing gamers and wargamers have 
enjoyed a variety of publications catering to 
their needs, while the general gaming 
community has been largely ignored. The 
Game Report aims to fill this void. 


Letters, articles, reviews, classified ads, 
rules variations and other submissions are 
always welcomed, preferably in IBM format. 
Submissions are also accepted in plain 
ASCIl format via Internet email to 
peter@connected.com. The Game Report 
is intended to be a forum wherein game 
enthusiasts can exchange information with 
people who share their interests. 
Contributions from readers are the lifeblood 
of the 'zine. Please, don't be bashful- drop 
us a line and let us know what you're 
thinking. 


The Game Report costs $2.50 per issue or 
$8.00 for four issues, which includes 
postage to anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. Rates in other countries are $3.25 
per issue or $10.00 for four. Subscribers 
should send checks made out to Peter 
Sarrett (in U.S. currency) or cash (at your 
own risk, U.S. dollars only) to: 


Peter Sarrett 
6418 140th Ave. NE 
Redmond, WA 98052 USA 


The price of subscriptions just gover the 
cost of producing the 'zine— nobody's 
making any money on this: (fyou picked 
this issue up somewhere and like what you 
see, please subscribe to help ensure the 
‘Zine's survival. And while you're at it, why 
not tell your friends about TGR? A 
subscription would make a perfect gift... 


Note: Unless specified otherwise, all 
reviews and articles in The Game Report 
were written by Peter Sarrett. Contents of 
TGR are copyright 1994 by the authors. 
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* Freight Train 


Every year, Alan Moon's White Wind Inc. expands their 1200 
series of limited edition games. Last year’s entries, Santa Fe (reviewed in 
TGR 2.1) and Elfenroads, were both superlative games which are very close 
to selling out completely. This year's addition is Freight Train, a far simpler 
game than its predecessors but with no shortage of strategy and interesting 
game play. Still, it's hard to shake the feeling that we've seen this before. 

I want to preface the rest of this review by saying that I enjoy 
Freight Train. It's a fun game, I like playing it, and if I were a certain pair of 
movie critics I'd give it a thumbs up. Now here's the but. The previous 
White Wind releases set a pretty high standard, and I feel justified in using 
them as a point of reference for comparison. Despite thinking Freight Train 
is a good game, it disappointed me and I'd be 
less than honest if I didn't say so. I'll get back 
to that later. Meanwhile, read on. 

The Freight Train box is the same 
size and shade of blue as the rest of the White 


be surprised to discover a bag of their 
trademark plastic coins inside, as well as the 
blue wooden choo-choo marker last seen in 
Santa Fe. Also inside are a bunch of 
miniature cards: 176 depicting eleven different types of freight cars; 35 
locomotive cards; and 1 Trains Leave card. Five freight yards are provided, 
each on its own slick, folded piece of heavy paper with room for eight 
freight cars in each of two rows ("sidings"). Finally, a heavy game board 
provides the main freight yard— five rows of five cards each, plus a handy 
reference chart showing all of the possible types of freight trains. 

The game is prepared by dealing everyone a random assortment of 
train cars, distributed evenly on the two sidings of their yards. Each of the 
five rows of the main freight yard is then filled with five random freight 
cars. Each player receives 5-7 locomotives (depending on the number of 
players in the game). The Trains Leave card is shuffled into the bottom of 
the remaining deck and the game begins. 

Players may form one train for each locomotive they own. Each 
train may consist of one, and only one, type of car. The only exception is a 
mixed train, which each player may create one of each game "day". Such a 
train may have different types of cars, but no more than one car of each 
type. At the end of each game day the players with the longest trains of 
each type score points, and the highest scorer after the third day wins. 

The heart of the game lies in the selection of cars to switch out of 
the main freight yard and into your own yard or trains. Naturally, you can't 
just pluck the cars of your choice at any time. All of the sidings in the game 
function as last-in, first-out stacks. Cars fill sidings from the left, sliding 
rightward until they reach another car or the end of the siding. Only the 
leftmost car may be pulled out of each siding. Doing so, of course, makes 
the next car available. 

Players have four options on each tum. The most common move is 
to pull exactly three cars out of the main freight yard. These cars can be 
moved into the player's yard, added to trains, or a mixture of both. A player 
might instead choose to pull up to four cars out of his yard and add them to 
his trains. Once per game day, players may opt to spend their tum calling 
up an additional locomotive, thereby enabling them to construct another 
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train. And in desperate situations, players can choose to 
rearrange the cars in their own yard. This is a last resort 
because it carries with it a one point penalty. That may sound 
like a bargain, but every point counts. 

A pretty simple arrangement, but it offers a surprising 
amount of strategic choices. If you elect to pull cars from the 
main yard, you must pull three. But every car you pull opens 
up new possibilities for the player following you, and you need 
to be careful not to let your rivals pick up the cars you've got 
your eyes on. As the game continues, sidings in the main yard 
will eventually empty out. If two or more sidings are empty at 
the start of your tum, you may elect to fill in a siding from the 
deck. There is rarely a reason not to do so, since filling a 
siding opens up additional opportunties for you. But it could 
also cause the day to end. 

Shuffled into the bottom part of the deck is a special 
card which signals the end of that game day. When this card 
turns up in the course of filling in a siding, play continues until 
everyone has had the same number of turns, at which point the 
day ends and points are scored. Airlines and Acquire players 
will feel right at home with the scoring system-- the player with 
the longest train of each type gets three points, and the player 
with the second longest gets one point. In addition, at the end 
of the first day players get an extra point for every two cars 
remaining in their freight yard. This bonus disappears on the 
second game day. Worse, at the end of the third game day 
you'll lose a point for every leftover car. This can lead to some 
sticky play at game's end. 

At the end of each game day, all cars except for those 
in players’ yards are shuffled together. The Trains Leave card 
is shuffled into the bottom of the deck again, and the main yard 
is filled to capacity. The wooden choo-choo passes clockwise 
and the fun begins anew. 

Since you can never have more than nine locomotives 
(even fewer in games with more players), there will always be 
some car types which hold little to no interest for you. Once 
you've established all of your trains, at least two car types will 
be completely useless to you (except in a mixed train). In the 
third game day, cars of this type are worse than useless, they're 
harmful! Once you take them into your yard, you'll be unable 
to get rid of them. Careful car selection is therefore of utmost 
importance in the last day. Observant players will note which 
car types are anathema to their opponents and will leave cars of 
those types at the head of the main yard's sidings. 

The mixed train can be your saving grace, not unlike 
the Chance category in Yahtzee. I've taken to leaving a couple 
of trains with only one car in them until late in the day. That 
way, I can watch which types my opponents try to build, and if 
it looks like [ won't be able to outbuild them, I can convert that 
train to a mix. Other players set out to build a long mixed train 
from the outset, since it is often easier to gather one car of each 
type than many cars of the same type. 

Another factor to consider is that you're only rewarded 
for having longer trains than your opponents- the actual length 
of the trains is irrelevant. If a rival has a train of three box cars, 
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all you need is four cars to beat him. Putting seven box cars on 
the train is overkill. In the first two game days, you're probably 
better off to stockpile the extra cars in your yard. That way, 
you're well-positioned to pull them out in the next game day 
and take an early lead. Once you realize this, you'll probably 
wind up adopting the same strategy we've evolved, which is to 
spend a point towards the end of the first and second game day 
to reorganize your yard in preparation for the next day. 
Grouping cars of the same type together in your yard often 
makes it easier to use them when you pull them out. On the 
other hand, it can get in the way of constructing a mixed train. 

Here I am talking about strategy, telling you how 
interesting the game is and generally getting your interest 
piqued. But, pen poised and checkbook open, you recall my 
earlier disclaimer. So what's the deal? I have two main peeves 
about Freight Train. The first is its price/equipment ratio, and 
the second is the lack of new ground being broken here. 

At forty bucks, Freight Train ain't cheap. But for all 
its trappings, Freight Train is really just a card game-- 
everything else is window dressing. Forget the board, forget 
the chips, forget the paper sidings-- this game could have been 
packaged as just a big deck of cards. Admittedly it's nicer with 
these elements, but if they weren't there, I don't think we'd miss 
them. So why are they there? Someone more cynical than I 
would say they're there to pad out the price and make the game 
fit in with the rest of the White Wind line. Someone else might 
say they're there to enhance the gaming experience and reduce 
confusion. I leave it up to you to decide. 

The second problem, and by far the more 
disappointing one, is the overwhelming sense of deja vu I got 
when I played for the first time. Haven't we been here before? 
In fact, we have, and Alan Moon was even flying the plane. 
The entire goal of Freight Train is to accumulate more cars of 
certain types than any other player. In Airlines, you're trying to 
accumulate shares in various airlines, but the end result of 
points going to the top two collectors is the same. Likewise 
with Acquire, where players amass shares in hotel chains. But 
unlike those other games, the accumulation is the entirety of 
the game. Perhaps Freight Train merely distills those others to 
the essence which makes them succeed-- after all, the 
mechanism wouldn't be repeated so often if it didn't work. I 
just expected something fresher from White Wind's annual 
release, and Freight Train disappointed me in that regard. 

Just so we're clear, let me reiterate what I said earlier: 
I'm not disappointed in Freight Train as a whole. It's a fun 
game. If didn't already own it, I'd go out tomorrow and buy a 
copy. The nits I picked in no way diminish the fun of playing 
the game. But I'd be less than honest if I didn’t share these 
opinions, and I fully expect you'll let me know how off-base I 
may be. I'm treading especially carefully here because Alan's 
become a friend, and it's never easy to criticize a friend's work. 

Fortunately, I can also praise it. Freight Train is easy 
to learn and fun to play. It quickly entered my five-plus play 
list, and I have no qualms about recommending it to you. All 
aboard! 0 
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* Face To FACE 


Take the faces of famous people, obscure them behind 
plastic gizmos, and reveal bits of their faces a little at a time 
until someone can guess the person's identity. The essence of 
simplicity. It's an idea so obvious, at first you can't help but 
wonder why nobody had ever done it before. How 
disappointing, then, that Face to Face just isn't as much fun as it 
seems it should be. 

The Trivial Pursuit-sized box weighs in at a 
respectable double hernia. Within rest two boxes containing 
800 one-sided cards (200 each of 4 colors), each showing a 
black-and-white photo of a famous 
person. One card of each color is 
inserted into the like-colored 
plastic card holder. These gizmos 
look pretty nifty. The card slips 
between two clear plastic sheets 
sandwiched together by an opaque 
% frame. The front of the holder 
features six sliding doors labeled 
F, A, C, E, I, and D. Each door 
can be pulled to the side, snapping 
into a locked position and allowing the portion of the face 
which lies beneath it to show through. 

The card holders rest flat on the four corners of the 
game board. The board features two tracks of lettered spaces. 
A square track rings the board's perimeter, and a diamond track 
lies within the square such that the vertices of the diamond 
bisect the sides of the square. Special spaces bridge the two 
tracks at these intersection points. 

Players (or teams) take turns rolling dice and moving 
their piece along the track in any direction. The color of the 
space landed on determines which face that player will have an 
opportunity to guess, and the letter on the space indicates 
which door gets opened. After the door is opened (or if the 
indicated door is already open) the player may try to guess the 
name of the person pictured on that card. A booklet contains 
the names matching all the faces, each with a unique index. A 
seventh door on each frame conceals a number. If a player 
guesses at a face's identity, she peeks beneath the seventh door 
and finds the numbered entry in the answer booklet. 

If she guessed correctly, she keeps this card and puts a 
new one in the now-vacant holder. If she's wrong her turn 
passes. But since she now knows the identity of the person on 
that card, she's barred from guessing at it again. A player's tum 
continues for as long as she makes correct guesses. 

If all players incorrectly guess at the same card, all 
doors on that holder are closed and the card is replaced with a 
new one. Players can unanimously vote to replace a perplexing 
card, but if one player dissents, the card stays until all 
dissenters have had another turn. If the face hasn't been 
identified by that time, it gets replaced anyway. 

The goal of all this is to collect two cards of each 
color. This can take an excruciatingly long time, even with the 
aid of special spaces allowing multiple doors to open at once. 


When someone with the required assortment of cards lands on 
a FACE ID space, that player gets a chance to win the game. 

Stay with me on this, folks. On the back of each card 
is a letter corresponding to one of the lettered doors. In this 
"Final Face Round”, the letters on the back of a player's 
collected cards determine which doors are opened on a face. If 
all eight of your cards are Fs, then you'll only be able to open 
door F. If you've got one of each letter, then you'll get to see 
the entire face. Guess correctly and you win the game. 
Otherwise the game plods ever onward. 

So what's my problem with the game? Face to Face 
crawls. It usually takes at least three open doors to be able to 
identify a face, often more. Opening those doors takes time. 
The layout of the board is such that a roll of two dice can leave 
you with as many as six possible moves. Merely identifying all 
the possibilities is a tedious, time-sucking process with the sole 
virtue of giving other players something to do when it's not 
their turn. What other players are supposed to be doing is 
studying the faces in the card holders. In practice, this is tough 
to accomplish. The card holders are set flat on the board, with 
shadows and glare conspiring to make it virtually impossible to 
see the faces from any position other than directly overhead. 
And because they're set on the four corners of the board, at 
least two card holders will be oriented upside-down from any 
given player's perspective. Ever tried to identify an upside- 
down face? A partially obscured upside-down face? Right. 

We wound up passing the card holders around after a 
door is opened. But because the whole fun of the game is 
figuring out who's who, we wouldn't let the current player 
make a guess until everyone had a chance to peer at the newly- 
revealed face. The result? You guessed it-- more time. 

We shortened the game by requiring only one card of 
each color, but even so the game still fails to thrill me. Which 
bums me out, because Face to Face 
sounded so promising. I'm not sure { Face tp Face 
how to doctor this game to make it 
work. Perhaps it might work best 
as a kind of a bonus round for 
another trivia game. You could 


merge Face to Face with Trivial : 
Pursuit. Number the doors 1 to 6, | Players 224 Time: 12 hours 
Each player gets her own card Type: Family 


holder, and whenever you get a Skill 6 Complexity: 3 


question right you roll a die and open the corresponding door. 
You could then roll again or take a guess at your card. If you 
guess correctly, take a Trivial Pursuit wedge of your choice, 
put a new face in your card holder, and continue your turn. If 
you're wrong, your tum ends. Another player would check 
your guess in the booklet, so you could keep guessing until you 
get it right. Earn a wedge on the Trivial Pursuit game board, 
and you could elect to exchange your picture card for a new 
one. After earning six wedges you must enter the hub and try 
each question on a card. Every right answer earns you one 
open door on a new face card. Guess the face and you win. 
Hmm... that actually sounds workable-- I'll have to try 
it soon. But as a self-contained game, Face to Face falls flat on 
its.... aw, you know. O 
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Horse Racing Game 


You've gotta love a game that lays it on the line right 
from the get-go. The Really Nasty Horse Racing Game 
(TRNHRG) is everything it claims to be. Six horses race 
around a track, earning money for winning owners and the 
players who bet on them. Thanks to the effects of strategically 
played cards, the game is also nasty. Really nasty. 

TRNHRG comes in a huge, classy red box. Opening 
it reveals an equally classy interior. The box is filled with a 
plastic tray with a precisely-molded compartment for every 
component. These include a betting pad, dry-erase marker, 
deck of cards, stack of money, six pencils, six rounded-edge 
dice, and six large plastic horses-and-jockeys. You also get a 
wipe-off, stand-up bookie's board and an overside game board. 
Have you ever seen an old-time mechanical horse racing game, 
the kind used in casinos or penny arcades? The horses remind 
me of the ones used in those games. Two inches long and 
almost as tall, each individually-painted horse is a different 
realistic color and each jockey wears a different colored jersey. 
The jockey's faces are even caucasian flesh-colored. The game 
board is slick with simple yet effect graphics. 
The overall effect upon laying out TRNHRG is 
that you're about to play a quality product. 

Everyone chooses a horse and starts 
with a betting sheet and a paltry twenty 
thousand pounds (hailing from England, the 
money represents British currency). In the 
course of six races, you hope to parlay that 
initial stake into a winning fortune. Each race 
has a different purse ranging from the piddling 
Lady's Plate (£20,000 to the winner) to the King's Cup 
(£250,000 to the victor). The order of these races is determined 
randomly. Once this is known, players must enter their horses. 

Each player has six horses in his stable. Horse 
number one is the best horse, while horse number six is the 
worst. Most players are inclined to put their best horse in the 
race with the biggest purse. But if everyone does this, nobody 
will have an advantage. Perhaps it would be better to put your 
#2 or #3 horse in that race, putting your #1 horse in a race with 
a slightly lower payoff but giving you a better edge within it. 
Players write their stable entries on their betting sheet at the 
start of the game and may not change them later. 

The race track is a simple oval with six lanes. Spaced 
fairly evenly around the track are a number of hedges which 
can play pivotal roles in the race- more on those later. Horses 
are assigned a lane at random. The player in lane one begins, 
with tums continuing clockwise. On his tum a player rolls one 
die and moves his horse that number of spaces clockwise. A 
horse can move outward by reducing his forward movement by 
one for each lane he moves out. On a roil of a six, a horse may 
elect to move inward one lane (leaving five points for other 
movement). Only one horse can occupy each space. Horses 
are required to use their complete roll whenever possible, even 
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if the only way to do so is to move outward to go around a 
horse which is blocking your current lane. The inner lane, 
having only one space around the turns, is far more desirable 
than the outer lane which has six. Thus the random lane 
assignments can have a tremendous effect on the outcome of 
the race-- a horse which stays in the outermost lane will have to 
move twenty more spaces than one in the innermost. 

Three bands of spaces (each band a different width) 
on the track allow a horse landing there to double its movement 
for that turn depending on the horse's stable entry number. The 
best horses can take advantage of all of these bands, while the 
worst can only double its movement on the narrowest band. 
This is how stable entries can affect a race's outcome. 

The first horse to cross the finish line earns the 1st 
place purse, with smaller payoffs going to the second and third 
place finishers. Bets are only paid when placed on the winner. 

Before a race begins, players are entitled to wager any 
sum of money on any one horse. The amount wagered is 
public knowledge, but the identity of the horse wagered on is 
not. If you bet on the winning horse, you get paid according to 
that horse's odds. The value of stable entries and the inner 
lanes is reflected in the odds. Your best horse in lane one runs 
at 1:1 odds, while your worst in lane six runs pays 36:1. A 
horse with middling odds promises a good chance of winning 
at a decent payoff, often attracting a number 
of bets. And it is this often conflicting interest 
amongst the various players which really 
makes the game nasty, with a lot of help from 
event cards. 

Everyone receives three event cards 
at the start of the game. These can be used 
during any race but are discarded when used. 
Because they're such a limited resource, they 
must be used carefully for maximum benefit. 
Event cards can do a number of interesting things, but by far 
the most amusing is the ability to knock horses out of a race. 
Remember those hedges I mentioned earlier? Each hedge has 
two matching "Faller" cards. If one of them is played while a 
horse is on that hedge, those horses can be knocked out of the 
race. Nasty! This makes landing on hedges very risky. Often 
players will choose to move out a lane or two rather than stop 
on a hedge and risk being knocked out by a player with a 
sizeable bet on the horse that's trailing by a length. 

But that's not all. "Remount” cards can put a rider 
who's just fallen from his horse back in the race. Some cards 
force a horse to change lanes as far as possible before moving 
forward. “Photo Finish" can reverse the standings of two 
horses in a close finish. Some cards can, on a roll of doubles, 
discover that a winning horse had been illegally injected with 
steroids and disqualify the horse, moving the second and third 
place finishers up a notch. Etc. Easily the most powerful card 
is "Slipped Up On The Flat" which tumbles any one horse not 
sitting on a hedge at the time. This gives the bearer the ability 
to knock out any horse practically at will. Once. The player 
with the most cash after six races is the victor. 

The fun in this game comes from skillful use of horse 
position and event cards to muck about with the outcome of a 
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race. Since the amount you've wagered on a horse is known, 
it's vital to keep the identity of your pick a secret lest someone 
knock it out to keep you from reaping any rewards. Since 
payoffs from bets are usually much larger than the purses, 
players are usually much more protective of horses they've 
wagered on than of their own horses. Strategically, wagering 
on yourself is generally a bad move, since it reduces your 
chances of winning by 50%. Splitting your interest gives you 
two horses to root for and win money from in any race. 

Early races tend to see players much more interested 
in having their own horses win than in later races, since players 
start with relatively little money with which to bet. The purse 
of the first race usually represents a multifold increase in 
wealth. The Lady's Plate, although offering the lowest purse, is 
often the most hotly contested race. With such a low purse, 
players usually relegate their worst horses to it. This results in 
fanastically high odds and potentially enormous payoffs. 

This was the case in my most recent game (at the 
Gathering of Friends). The Lady's Plate was the fourth race. 
By this time, most of us had managed to accumulate a decent 
bankroll. The high odds guaranteed large payoffs. Amazingly, 
absolutely no event cards had been played in the previous three 
races. Coming into the home stretch, cards had knocked out all 
but three horses. It had become apparent that at least three 
players had wagered on the new leader-- we'll call him Pink. 
Pink hadn't bet on himself, so he started landing on hedges, 
hoping someone would cause him to fall. Noone did. So he 
started moving outward as far as possible to slow himself down 
and let another horse overtake him. The second place horse 
started catching up, so its owner stopped on a hedge and 
knocked himself down with a Faller card-- he, too, had bet on 
Pink! Only two horses remained, and neither of those players 
had bet on Pink. The trailing horse (we'll call him Red) tried to 
catch up but couldn't quite make it in time. Pink crossed the 
finish line first. But it still wasn't over. Red used a card to 
accuse Pink of steroid use. Amidst anguished cries from the 
other four players, Red rolled a double-six and disqualified 
Pink from the race, leaving Red as the winner— and the only 
horse to successfully reach the Winner’s Circle. 

Races can get quite exciting as cards fly and horses 
fall. There isn't much strategy to The Really Nasty Horse 
Racing Game. It's mainly a game of betting and dice rolling. 
But it's a beautiful-looking game, and rarely has dice rolling 
been such fun. Oo 


* TYRANNO EX 


It would be easy to assume that Tyranno Ex, Avalon 
Hill's game of prehistoric evolution, was designed to capitalize 
on the hype surrounding Jurassic Park. In fact, Tyranno Ex 
predates the box office blockbuster and was a German game 
long before the film made dinosaurs a hot item. Avalon Hill 
spruced up its graphics for the transatlantic journey, giving us a 
visually appealing game of survival of the fittest. 

Why Avalon Hill chose not to publish this game in the 
company’s bookshelf format is a mystery to me. Instead, they 
opted for a behemoth of an oversized box twice the size. While 
this might attract attention on retail shelves, it makes Tyranno 
Ex awkward to transport. Inside lies a game board twice again 
as large as the box, a sheet of die-cut markers, four cardboard 
screens behind which players hide their markers, six dice and a 
deck of animal cards. Four colored rows (one per player) of 
four spaces each occupy most of the board. It is along these 
rows that animals try to advance in their struggle for survival. 

The markers are evenly split amongst seven color- 
coded types, each color representing a different aspect of the 
natural environment (sun, water, vegetation, etc.). Players 
begin the game with twelve markers drawn at random and kept 
hidden from other players. These markers will change the 
prehistoric environment and affect the animals’ strength and 
chances for survival. Four spaces at one edge of the board are 
reserved for these markers. 
These spaces are divided in half. 
One randomly drawn marker is 
placed in the "active" zone of 
each space. The "pending” zone 
remains empty, for now. 

The animal cards are 
divided into four face-up piles. 
Players take turns drafting an 
animal from the top of one of the 
piles and placing it in their row of the board until everyone has 
two animals. This recruiting process occurs at the start of each 
turn, but henceforth with only one animal per player. Now the 
game begins in earnest. 

Players take turns trying to influence the environment 
in their favor by playing markers. Each player may lay up to 
two markers face down in the "pending" zone of the 
environment spaces at the edge of the board. If two markers 
are played, they may be placed in the same or different spaces. 
As soon as a space's pending markers outnumber its active 
markers, environmental change occurs. That space's active 
markers are discarded back to the marker pool. Pending 
markers are flipped face-up. If one marker color has a 
plurality, all markers of that color move to the active zone. If 
not, the active zone remains empty. Either way, leftover 
pending markers flip over and remain in the pending zone. 

So what's the point? Each animal card sports three 
marker colors (two of which might be identical). After a player 
causes environmental change, if all the colors on any of a 
player's animals are present in the new environment that animal 
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gets stronger. Each animal starts with a strength of one and 
tops out at six. Strength is a measure of how easily your 
animal can knock the tar out of other animals in combat. 

Before combat can occur, players must complete three 
to five rounds of marker placement. For the first three rounds, 
players may choose to exchange up to three of their markers for 
randomly drawn replacements instead of placing any on the 
board. When your markers don't match your animals, this is a 
very appealing option. Animals can only increase their 
strength in the first three rounds-- changing the environment in 
the remaining rounds only affects animals’ breeding rate. 

When all rounds of marker placement are done, 
players determine how much their animals can breed in that 
tum. Every active marker which matches a color on an animal 
card boosts that animal's frequency by one. Ifa color appears 
twice on a card, each matching marker increases the animal's 
frequency by two. If no markers match your animal, the 
animal has become extinct and must be discarded. This is bad. 

Now we move into combat. Each player can pick one 
of her animals to attack one rival animal. 
An animal's frequency represents the 
number of dice that animal rolls in combat. 
Each die which shows a value less than or 
equal to the animal's strength represents one 
"hit" against the target animal. Whichever 
animal scores the most hits against the other 
wins a point. The first animal to get two 
points is the victor. If his strength is less than or equal to the 
loser's strength, the winner gains a point of strength for his 
victory. If the loser was shut out, it is killed and discarded. If 
it managed to win a point, it is only “suppressed” and loses a 
point of strength. Suppressed animals may not attack or be 
attacked for the remainder of the turn. 

When all combat is complete, surviving animals 
advance one space along their rows and score points. The 
farther along an animal is, the more points it is worth. 
Suppressed animals, however, score nothing. Columns with 
fewer animals in them award extra points to their residents. 

And that, as they say, is that. Suppressed animals 
return to normal at the end of the turn and all frequencies are 
erased. Once one pile of animal cards is depleted, the game 
moves into double-time with animals getting recruited twice as 
fast and advancing twice as far. Whenever one player is out of 
animals and there are no more to recruit, the game ends and the 
player with the most points is the winner. 

I've omitted one or two finer points (difficult though 
that may be to believe), but that's the heart of the game. What 
really makes this game worthwhile for me is the environmental 
influence phase. First, the mechanics of it are great. It's easy 
to see when environmental change might occur, yet you're 
never certain what the environment will change into. Because 
markers are placed face-down, it’s difficult to tell which of your 
own markers will have the greatest effect. I like the fact that 
markers get turned up and then back over again, forcing players 
to try to recall what they saw and where. Some players who 
dislike memory-based games leave revealed tokens face-up to 
make life a little easier on the brain, though. 
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The real beauty of the environmental change system is 
the balance that players need to strike between boosting their 
animals' strength and increasing their breeding rate at the end 
of the tum. After all, it's all well and good for your triceratops 
to get a strength of five. But if that triceratops only gets to roll 
one die in combat, I'll pit my five die, stength two dimetrodon 
against it any day. Many players overlook the importance of 
an animal's frequency and play their best markers in the early 
rounds of environmental influence, leaving them helpless to 
steer the environment in their favor in rounds four and five. I 
favor a long-term approach, biding my time, planting key 
markers early without triggering environmental change. Then 
in the final round I trigger a change in two of the four areas, 
swinging the environment in my favor and hopefully knocking 
out elements which other players were banking on. 

It's important to choose your animals carefully. 
Should you pick creatures matching the current environment, 
animals which jive with the markers you currently have in your 
arsenal, or ones which share colors with the animals you 
already own? Colors shared by multiple 
players' animals are more likely to remain, 
thereby guaranteeing survival but not giving 
you any edge over your opponents. Plenty 
of room for different strategies here. 

If a rival animal starts to get too 
strong, it may be worth your while to 
concentrate on manipulating the 
environment to make sure that none of that animal's elements 
remain active at the end of the influence phase. This would 
cause the rival critter to kick the bucket and your opponent to 
grind his teeth in frustration. In fact, it is often vital for players 
to set aside their individual goals and team up to accomplish 
this end when one player starts to get too far ahead. Which 
segues nicely into my first gripe. 

Tyranno Ex seems to be one of those games where if 
you get hosed at the beginning, you're going to have a devil of 
a time getting back on the horse again. In two of the games 
I've played, one player lost both his animals in the first turn 
thanks to a combination of a lousy environment and a serious 
trouncing in combat. With his opponents having strengthened 
animals worth six to twelve points, the lowly three point 
strength one animal he recruited next time was at a tremendous 
disadvantage. He was in no position to tackle the leaders, who 
could opt to wipe him out at will. Falling so far behind so early 
in the game can make it difficult to carry on and have fun. 

My other gripe with Tyranno Ex is that it takes rather 
a long time to play for what it is. I'd estimate it takes about 1.5 
to 2 hours to play a complete game, something we've only 
accomplished once. Someone usually gets too frustrated from 
being far behind and we decide to call it quits. After a while 
the whole affair starts to get a little tiresome. Knocking the 
playing time down to an hour would raise my opinion of the 
game dramatically. 

Tyranno Ex has excellent graphics, quality 
components, and the usual Avalon Hill rule booklet written by 
a third year law associate. I've enjoyed it, but it clearly has 
some flaws which keep it from being a truly superior game. 0 
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Tal Der Kénige 

Valley of the Kings is the English translation of this 
German beauty. Rather apt, since it does cost a king's ransom. 
Is it worth it? I dunno. I'm not sure any board game is worth 
eighty bucks (plus or minus). But Tal Der Konige is a darn 
fine game, and the folks at Franckh did their darndest to give us 
quality for our money. 

Tal Der Kénige is a game about building pyramids. 
Appropriately, the box and game board are triangular (now 
you'll have something to keep Ubi, the disappointing sequel 
from the makers of Trivial Pursuit, company on your shelf). 
Within the box are four each of: fancy colored markers, sets of 
colored wooden pieces, sets of colored 
cardboard bidding markers, and movement / 
reference cards, plus a whole bunch of large 
wooden cubes in five colors and a cloth bag to 
hold them in. Tal Der Konige is a visually 
appealing game. The colors (brown, white, 
black, grey, and red) complement each other 
nicely. A lot of thought was obviously put 
into the game's graphic design. 

Fortunately the snazzy look didn't 
come at the expense of good gameplay. Scattered about the 
board are sites at which players may build pyramids. Small 
sites accommodate two-level pyramids (five bricks total) while 
the large sites allow three-level pyramids (fourteen bricks). 
Bricks, which come in five colors, are offered up for auction in 
N+1 lots at the start of each turn, where N is the number of 
players in the game. Each lot consists of five bricks drawn at 
random. Players user their eight markers to bid on these lots. 
Four markers have a value of one through four, while the other 
four are blank, have no value and are used to bluff. Each 
player in sequence places their bidding markers face down next 
to the lots of their choice. Markers may be divided amongst 
the lots as the players choose. Some lots might receive no 
markers, while others might get many. When all players have 
placed their markers they're turned face up. For each lot, 
whichever player's markers add up to the highest total wins that 
lot, with ties going to the player who bid first (the first position 
rotates each turn). Any lots receiving no bids or just blanks are 
retumed to the cloth bag. Players retrieve all of their markers 
once the outcome of the bidding is resolved. 

Now that people have some bricks, it's time to get 
about the business of using them. Players have five workers 
with which to build, and two overseers to manage their sites. 
All pieces start in the center of the board. Everyone gets six 
movement points to allocate between their two overseers. It 
costs one point every time an overseer crosses a boundary on 
the board. Players secretly write their overseers' movements 
and reveal them simultaneously, resolving them in player order. 
If an overseer ends up at a vacant site, that player claims that 
site by placing there one of her eight wooden discs bearing a 
shiny gold image of a scarab. 

Now players take turns moving their workers. Again 
everyone gets six movement points, but this time there are up 
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to five pieces amongst which to divide them. Whereas overseer 
moves are made secretly, workers are moved openly one player 
at atime. When movement is complete, players may be able to 
steal from or take over other players’ sites. 

Any player who has more overseers at an opponent's 
site than that opponent has may, if she also has workers at that 
site, steal two bricks per worker from the pyramid being built 
there. Stolen bricks get lumped in with the ones acquired at 
auction. If she also has more workers there than the opponent, 
she may instead take over the site completely by replacing her 
opponent's scarab with her own. 

Finally, players may build pyramids at any sites they 
currently control. Each worker at a site may add up to two 
bricks to that site's pyramid. If a pyramid is completed, the 
scarab marker is moved to the top of the 
pyramid and that site is now off-limits-- 
nobody can take it over or steal from it. Any 
bricks a player holds which are not added to 
one of her pyramids are instead added to the 
Great Pyramid being built in the center of the 
board. It takes thirty bricks to complete this 
pyramid, and when that happens the game 
ends. Less frequently, the also ends if 
pyramids are completed at every site. 

Now for the payoff. Pyramids score points for their 
owners depending on their size and purity of color. Small 
pyramids of mixed colors are worth one point. Arrange bricks 
so that each level of the pyramid is a different color and 
suddenly you've got a three point pyramid. Build the whole 
thing out of the same color bricks and you earn four points. 
Large pyramids score five, nine, or eleven points. 
Unsurprisingly, whoever gets the most points wins. 

Phew. We've finally reached the commentary portion 
of our show (do I go into too much detail about the mechanics 
of a game in my reviews? Let me know.). There's virtually no 
random element in this game, which goes a long way toward 
explaining why it works so well. When you've got such a high 
degree of control over your fate, bad karma doesn't enter into 
the equation. Let's take this from the top. 

Tal Der Kénige has beautiful components, artfully 
designed and well-executed. Almost. I have a tiny problem 
with the bidding markers. The fronts and backs of all of them 
are black. The symbols on them are printed in the color of 
their owner. For brown and grey, this is just peachy. Even 
white is ok. But since the background is black they had to 
fudge a bit for the black player, whose symbols are printed in 
white outline. I'm constantly confusing the white outline with 
the solid white and have to remind myself to double-check 
them. The other design flaw is that when face up, there is no 
visual difference among the blank counters— they're all solid 
black on their faces. This means to give everyone their bidding 
counters back, they must first be flipped back face down. A 
minor quibble, and one easily solved with the addition of some 
adhesive dots, but annoying nonetheless. I have one other 
complaint about the equipment. A reference card is provided 
which, on the back, has a blank column for each overseer. 
You're supposed to use the provided markers to write your 
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overseers' movements on the card. Great! But the markers 
aren't dry-erase. You have to wet a tissue to erase your 
movements. Anyone who's had a message board on their 
dormitory door in college will recall that erasing them with a 
moistened tissue leaves streaking behind. Eventually the card 
will take on the faint hue of the marker. This, combined with 
the inconvenience of having to moisten a tissue every turn, 
caused me to switch to pencil and paper after my first game. 

The bidding is probably the most interesting and 
entertaining part of the game. In fact, some people use an 
alternate method whereby each player places his bidding tiles 
one at a time, going around eight times until everyone has 
placed all of their tiles. I've never tried it this way because it 
seems like it would extend the game tremendously. Proponents 
claim it doesn't take much longer and introduces much more 
strategy to the bidding process (it makes sense to place your 
blanks first to get as much info about your opponents’ bidding 
as possible before committing your true resources-- but your 
opponents will expect that...). I find the game's default system 
to work quite well, offering its own brand of strategy (should I 
place all my bluffs together in one pile to make it look like I 
really want lot A when in fact I'm really using my high 
markers on lots B and C?...). 

Since pyramids of uniform color are worth more 
points than mixed pyramids, brick lots with many bricks of the 
same color are more valuable than more assorted lots. Often 
players will bid heavily for these lots. Knowing this, it can be 
wise to bid instead on the other lots, which you might be able 
to acquire cheaply while your opponents butt heads over the 
plum lots. If you pick up two or three lots this way, you'll 
probably have more bricks of the same color than you'd have 
gotten if you'd won the contested plum lot anyway. 

If you're already building a black pyramid, black 
bricks are obviously of greater value to you than white ones. If 
other players are building white pyramids, you may be able to 
scarf up the lots with black bricks without any opposition. Of 
course, if those lots also happen to have white bricks, your 
opponents might want them too. As you can see, there's quite a 
lot to think about during the auction phase. 

' There are always enough things for overseers to do to 
accommodate a dozen of them, but you've only got two. Using 
them well is vital to success. Overseers don't have to stay at a 
site once you've claimed it, so it's tempting to send them 
scurrying about claiming sites to give yourself more building 
options. Problem is, while you're wandering around the board, 
your opponents will take advantage of your absentee 
management by stealing from or taking over your sites. 
Leaving at least one overseer behind-- sometimes both, if 
you're building a particularly valuable pyramid- is often wise. 
Don't overlook a skillfully timed raid on your opponent's sites. 
If you need three grey blocks to finish your pyramid and an 
opponent's gray pyramid is foolishly left underprotected, you 
can help yourself and hinder your rival in one fell swoop. 

Moving your workers requires far less brainpower. If 
your overseers are at a site they can take over from an 
opponent, move enough workers there to do so. If you can't 
take it over, steal from it anyway why waste such a great 


opportunity to drag your opponent down? You might even get 
some good bricks in the bargain. If someone else has arrived at 
one of your sites and is threatening to take it over, get enough 
of your own workers there to prevent it. And if you have the 
right bricks to finish a valuable pyramid, make sure you have 
enough workers at that site to do the job. Finishing a pyramid 
makes it safe, and doing so should be a very high priority. Not 
enough workers or movement points to cover all these bases? 
Hey, I didn't say it requires no brainpower. 

Finally, there are decisions to be made when it comes 
time to lay bricks. If you can complete a solid-color pyramid, 
it's a no-brainer. If your pyramid has a unicolor base but you 
don't have more blocks of the same color, it might be a good 
idea to sacrifice a few points by building the next level in a 
different color-- better that than have it plundered by 
opponents. Sometimes you can complete an entire small 
pyramid in one tum for a quick profit. The most critical factor 
to consider, especially late in the game, is how many bricks 
you'll be leaving unused. Every unlaid brick gets added to the 
Great Pyramid and brings the game one step closer to its finish. 
When you're behind, every brick dumped in the center is a 
knife in your gut. But if you're ahead, electing not to use any 
of your bricks and instead adding them all to the Great Pyramid 
can be a brilliant way to lock in your victory. 

Seems like I've given more of a strategy session than a 
review, but perhaps that speaks to the quality of Tal Der 
KOnige better than any adjectives I could espouse. You don't 
sit down to a game of Tal Der Konige to have a rip-roaring 
good time. This game offers a somewhat more cerebral 
evening's entertainment. That's not to say it requires deep 
concentration or tip-top awareness, but it is unquestioningly a 
more “serious” game than, say, Inklings or Adel Verpflichtet. 
The moves of all the players interact with each other, so that 
every game takes on a unique character. This makes for a high 
degree of replayability. If Tal Der Konige were $40 it would 
be a crime for any gamer to be without a copy. With double 
that as its price tag, I'll leave it up to you to decide whether or 
not it’s worth adding to your collection. 0 


GET GERMAN GAMES CHEAP! 


Thanks to overseas contacts in the 
gaming industry, we can offer you the 
chance to order terrific German 
games at cut-rate prices. For hard- 


to-find German games, you won't find 
a better deal. For more information, 
contact : 
Ray Pfeifer 
2 Golden Hill Ct. 
Baltimore, MD 21228 
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*EULOGY: WILDLIFE ADVENTURE 


Welcome to the second installment in our continuing 
Eulogy series (aka When Bad Things Happen To Good Games) 
in which we examine games which are out of print, but 
shouldn't be. This time the fly under our microscope is 
Ravensburger's Wildlife Adventure, published in 1986 and out 
of print just a few short years later. 

The idea behind Wildlife Adventure is just about as 
politically correct as you can get. Players jointly control three 
expeditions travelling around the world visiting (and, one can 
easily extrapolate, rescuing) endangered animals. The board is 
a map of the world with encyclopedic illustrations of seventy- 
two animals scattered across six continents. Each animal is 
labelled and has a corresponding circle. These circles, and 
many unrelated to animals, are connected by a network of lines 
representing the paths along which expeditions may travel. 

Players are dealt a number of animal cards at the 
outset and spend the rest of the game trying to get rid of them. 
For every animal there is one card bearing a picture identical to 
its image on the game board. To aid players in locating 
animals on the board, each continent is identified by a unique 
color. Animal pictures on the cards are framed in the color of 
the continent on which the animal is located. Each card also 
gives information about how many of that animal are left in 
existance and why it is threatened with extinction. This data 
has no function within the game, and is provided only for 
educational purposes. Also included is a forty-three page 
booklet providing supplemental information about all the 
animals. Again, this booklet plays no part in the game itself. 

All expeditions start from the same spot and are 
represented by blue, red, or yellow plastic arrows. To start an 
expedition a player places one of its arrows on one of the four 
lines leading away from the start space. That expedition has 
now “arrived” at the circle on the other end of that line. When 
the expedition moves on, another arrow is placed on one of the 
vacant lines leading away from that new circle. In this way the 
paths taken by each expedition are mapped out on the board as 
the game progresses. Each player may lay only one arrow per 
turn, but may do so for any of the three expeditions. 

When an expedition arrives at a circle, things may 
happen. If it is an animal circle, any player holding that animal 
card may claim it by placing it face up in front of him. Since 
the goal of the game is to get all of your animals played face 
up, this would be a good thing to do-- if you forget, you can't 
play the card unless an expedition arrives at that circle again. 
If you snooze, you lose. Six animal cards are tured face up at 
the start of the game. These animals are up for grabs, and 
anyone who brings an expedition to one of them can claim it, 
earning an extra point at the end of the game. 

If an expedition arrives at a dark green circle, the 
player who brought it there may immediately lay another arrow 
for the expedition of his choice. A red circle allows you to 
draw a Chance card. These cards bestow a benefit to their 
bearer, such as laying an additional route extension or 
removing the last two extensions from an expedition. Chance 


they may not be particularly useful. Some effects occur 
immediately, others may be saved until needed. 

Blue circles present the player with a choice-- either 
force every other player to draw an additional animal card from 
the deck (this can be particularly devastating towards the end 
of the game, when maneuvering expeditions back to animals 
already visited can be extremely difficult), or instead draw 
three additional travel vouchers for himself. 

Each player starts the game with ten travel vouchers. 
No more than three may be spent in any one turn. By spending 
one voucher a player may discard one animal from his hand 
and draw a new one to replace it. Also for one voucher, a 
player may place, remove, or reposition up to three obstacles. 
Obstacles render the path upon which they rest impassible until 
they are moved elsewhere, hindering opponents’ progress or 
steering an expedition in a desirable direction. 

Spending two vouchers allows more interesting 
options. For two vouchers you may: lay another route 
extension to any expedition (always from that expedition's 
current location); remove the most recent extension from the 
end of any expedition; or lay an extention along a route which 
already has one (an act normally prohibited). 

When someone plays his last animal card the game 
ends. Everyone gets one point for each animal in front of them 
and loses a point for each animal left in their hand. All 
together now: the player with the highest score is the winner. 

Although your chances of winning can vary greatly 
depending on the animals you're dealt, strategic use of travel 
vouchers is the key to Wildlife Adventure. They're a very 
limited resource, and managing them well is essential. The 
"spend two to earn three" maneuver (spend two vouchers, lay 
an extra arrow to reach a blue circle, draw three vouchers for a 
net gain of one), is a favorite. When an expedition is one space 
away from your animal, should you spend vouchers to make 
sure it gets there or hope that other players will visit your 
animal for you? Forcing players to draw a new animal card 
could slow them down or just as easily give them a quick point. 
Dare you risk it? Nothing can match the frustration of 
watching an expedition come agonizingly close to your animal, 
veer away, and march right by. 

I suspect the game's theme was the cause of its 
demise. How many of you would ever pick up a game called 
Wildlife Adventure unless you knew it was superior? 
Environmentally- and ecologically-aware games are notorious 
for being no fun to play, and only the fact that it was put out by 
Ravensburger (and designed by Wolfgang Kramer) offered any 
clue to its quality. When a cache of copies was spotted at a San 
Diego wildlife park last year, some kind soul spread the word 
on Internet. That's where I got my copy, and that cache 
quickly disappeared. White Wind's railroad game Santa Fe 
uses a system inspired by that in Wildlife Adventure. In the 
best of all worlds, Ravensburger would reissue what is 
unquestionably one of its finest products. Until then, snag a 
copy if you can and you'll be rescuing a game well on its way 


cards are never harmful to the player drawing them, although _to premature extinction. Oo 
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<=” Book Report 
a p 
Pm Three items of interest passed across 

e my desk recently. The first is The Game 
6 = Inventor's Handbook by Stephen Peek. This 
is a revised and renamed edition of his earlier book, Gameplan. 
Peek is a 20-year veteran of the gaming industry and has been 
involved with over 150 games in that time including Clever 
Endeavor, Notable Quotables, and U.S.A. Trivia. He's distilled 
the wisdom gained from his years as a game consultant into 
192 pages of advice for prospective game inventors. 

Peek covers all the bases, from designing a game to 
selling it to retail outlets. He talks about selling your idea to a 
game company and devotes a large section to the how-tos of 
self-publishing. He stresses the importance of persistance and 
a good business plan, and spices up his advice with a 
smattering of real-life examples. 

Peek's writing is clear, entertaining and easily 
understood. To the best of my knowledge, Peek's book is one 
of the only one of it's kind out there. Given the notorious 
toughness of the game market, an inventor and prospective 
publisher could use all the help she can get. The Game 
Inventor's Handbook is undoubtedly the best, most complete 
help available short of hiring a game consultant like Peek to 
guide you. The Game Inventor's Handbook, ISBN 1-55870- 
315-2 is published by Betterway Books and sells for $18.95. 

Item number two is Michael Keller's World Game 
Review. Keller has published this roughly annual publication 
for over a decade. Much like The Game Report, World Game 
Review is put out in the editor's spare time and covers mainly 
“mainstream games (chess variants, abstract and semi-abstract 
board games, dice games, and card games) as well as puzzles 
(mostly of a mathematical nature). Generally it concentrates on 
areas not adequately covered by other magazines." 

Although produced on a computer, the no-frills 
desktop publishing package Keller wrote himself makes the 
World Game Review look like it was produced on a typewriter. 
Although its aesthetics are uninspired, its content makes up for 
it. The fifty-two pages of issue twelve are packed with 
reviews, articles, puzzles and information. A good number of 
pages were written by readers (TGR readers, take note!), 
indicating an active following. The reviews are brief, and I 
found the 'zine to lean a little too heavily toward 
mathematical/geometric puzzles for my taste. But that is a 
matter of personal taste. Readers of The Game Report are 
likely to find much to interest them in World Game Review. A 
four issue subscription costs $11 from Michael Keller, 1747 
Little Creek Drive, Baltimore MD 21207-5230. 

The final item is Bark of the Dawg, a more-or-less 
monthly forum for playing postal Campaign Trail, Empire 
Builder, Diplomacy, and Legends of Robin Hood. Issues 
contain letters, puzzles, stories, and turn reports for the game 
being played. Each issue costs $1 with a $5 fee per game 
entered. For more information, write to Krissi Linsey, 170 
Forst Ferry Rd., Latham NY 12110. O 


When our 
chartered clipper holed 
itself on the island, I was 
thankful my entire game collection was in the hold -- at first. 
Everyone chipped in and helped carry them ashore, but over 
the years my collection has withered. Some were carried off by 
crabs, others lost components to whirling winds, but most were 
ignomiously weighted with rocks and dumped into the lagoon 
by irate friends. I guess they got tired of playing them. I'm left 
with just ten precious games. My friends haven't thrown a 
game into the drink for a while now, so I guess they like ‘em. 

Most of the people on the island didn't know anything 
about games to start with, believing that games worthy of play 
by "adults" started and ended with Trivial Pursuit. I worked on 
changing this notion slowly, and the first step was a game of 
Midnight Party, by Ravensburger. This game is as simple as 
they come. Basically, it's a boardgame version of musical 
chairs, with players each moving several pieces around the 
hallways of a mansion according to the roll of adie. At some 
point, Hugo the ghost appears (it's his party) and the guests 
start diving into rooms to escape his friendly touch. The catch 
is, each room can hold only one guest and if you're caught 
you're sent to the basement where you are docked points 
depending on the order you were tagged. It's simple, it's fun, 
and up to eight can play. The best part is making spooo-ky 
ghost sounds when moving Hugo and chanting "HU-go! HU- 
go!" when some hapless party goer is tagged. This game does 
not go over well with more serious folks, but is beloved of 
kids of all ages (even the big kind). 

Hare and Tortoise (Ravensburger or Gibson Games) 
looks silly, but is surprisingly subtle and difficult to master. It's 
a virtually luckless race game for 4-6 players that takes 1-2 
hours to play. Each player begins with a hand of carrots that 
are chewed to move his or her piece. Eat one carrot, move one 
space. Eat three carrots, move two spaces (1+2 = 3). Eat six 
carrots, move three spaces (1+2+3 = 6). And so on. 

You can move as far as you like each turn as long as 
you have carrots but, you don't have enough to finish the race 
unless you move one space at a time. And you won't win 
moving one space at a time. You gain carrots by moving 
backwards, or by landing on certain spaces at the right time (for 
example, landing on a space numbered "4" will net you 40 
carrots if you're in fourth place at the beginning of the *next* 
turn). So the race is a chaotic affair with players constantly 
changing the lead as they move backwards to gather carrots, 
then zoom ahead in a mighty leap, or, plod slowly but steadily 
ahead. The strategies are endless and end is always a surprise. 
This game is popular with silly gamers because of the subject 
matter and with serious gamers (if you can get them to try it) 
because of the deep strategies. 

Without cable TV we can't keep up with the Formula 
One racing season, so we do the next best thing and hold our 
own World Racing Championships using Formula De (by 
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Ludoliere). This F1 racing game is simple and fun, and takes 


1-3 hours to play depending on the number of laps in the race. 
Each tum you choose what gear you are in (with restrictions 
based on what gear you were in last turn), then roll a d20 and 
look on a simple table to see how far you move. Overshoot 
those comers and you have to burn precious tires or brakes, 
undershoot and you might have to grind that transmission to 
stay in the race. One of the pleasures of Formula De are the 
stunning tracks, each one corresponding to a real F1 track. The 
basic game comes with the Monaco circuit, and other tracks 
may be purchased separately (Ludoliere plans on publishing all 
the F1 tracks eventually). Each track is lovingly detailed 

on two large, durable, tri-fold boards in full color. Beautiful. 

Another favorite racing game is Circus Maximus. 
This oldy-but-goody from Avalon Hill allows 4-8 to relive 
those great chariot racing scenes from Ben Hur. Choose your 
driver's skill, chariot and horses and you're off! Ramming other 
chariots, sliding through the corners and spectacular crashes are 
all part of the fun. My favorite come-from-behind strategy is to 
take the last curve at full speed right next to the inner wall. The 
chariot usually flips and you get dragged behind it, but can you 
survive to the finish line? A real crowd pleaser. 

Rounding out my quad of racing games is Um 
Reifenbreite (Jumbo). (Did I mention that I like racing 
games?) In this one 2-4 players take a team of cyclists through 
a series of four races, trying to accumulate the most points. My 
serious friends on the island like it because there's a lot of 
strategy involved -- the drafting rules are clever and allow 
teammates to help each other along (as well as allowing teams 
to gang up against the current points leader). A great game that 
keeps us coming back for more. 

There were lots of rail/trading games in my collection 
to start with, but the only one that survived was Merchant of 
Venus, aka "rails in space" (Avalon Hill). Players are futuristic 
merchants plying stellar trade routes between different alien 
cultures. This game is easy to explain, plays well, and has a 
nice mix of luck and strategy. Much of this game's replay 
value arises from the fact that the location of each alien race is 
random and is "discovered" each game as the intrepid 
merchants ply their trade. 

If you're looking for space games with a bit more 
action, check out Silent Death (ICE). It depicts space combat 
between groups of small to medium sized craft (1-5 crewmen 
each) using miniatures on a hex map. The islanders love this 
one because it’s easy to make up your own scenarios and the 
miniatures look great on our home made black, star-dotted hex 
map. The movement system is more suitable for tanks in space 
(no inertia or 3D) but if you can get beyond that the game is 
loads o' fun. The combat system is truly elegant - one roll of 
the dice tells whether you hit or miss and what the damage is. 
As damage accrues, your ship slowly deteriorates, losing 
weapons, crew members, shields and engines until it finally 
explodes or becomes a lifeless hulk. It's fast, furious and fun. 

My all-time favorite multi-player game is Junta (West 
End). Players vie for power in a small Bannana Republic and 
try to have the most money in their Swiss bank accounts at the 
game's end. One of the few multi-player games in which 
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*everyone* can enjoy the action until the very end. Lots of 
wheeling, dealing, and ever changing alliances. A true classic 
that everyone should own. 

Another favorite is Modern Art (?). A big hit at 
Essen '93, it will (hopefully) be introduced to the States by 
Mayfair next year. Players are dealers trying to get ahead in the 
dog-eat-dog world of modern art. The system is smooth but 
deep Q grasping the rules is easy, but new nuances of play 
constantly reveal themselves. Playable in 1-2 hours, this game 
can be enjoyed by both the serious and casual gamer. 

Now that I'm stuck on an island I finally have time to 
play my favorite "monster" wargame, the Civil War Brigade 
Series (The Gamers). Each game in this series uses the same 
basic rules to depict a major battle in the American civil war on 
the brigade level. I like it because there's a bit of roleplaying 
involved -- you take the role of the commander for one 
side and actually issue simple written orders to your underlings 
which they act on in their own sweet time, if ever. A nice 
combat and morale system and beautiful counters and maps 
rounds out this series. Certainly not a family game, but well 
worth looking into if you have an interest in the period and 
want to try something a bit more involved. 


Carl Schnurr lives with his wife Carla and two slightly 
demented cats in Durham, NC, where he recently escaped from 
Duke graduate school with a PhD in physics. He's gamed as 
long as he can remember, and is the author of several role 
Playing supplements for Ars Magica. He is currently hoping 
the ideal job will jump out from behind some bushes while he 
and his wife take a long needed vacation. 


Random Draw 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Musings 


This month I had what could be described as polar extremes 
of convention experiences. The first reminded me why I stopped 
going to conventions a long time ago. The second demonstrated just 
how much fun a convention can be when it's done properly. 

I'll concede up front that comparing a science fiction 
convention to a gaming convention may be like comparing apples to 
oranges. But the science fiction con did have a gaming area, so I'm 
not completely off the mark here. 

The first experience was, thankfully, a brief one. It 
happened at Norwescon, an annual science fiction convention in the 
Seattle area. This event has been going on for years now and has 
grown to quite a respectable size. I can't really comment on the 
programming and events, because I didn't pay to attend. Twenty-five 
dollars for one day is just a bit too much for me to swallow, especially 
because my interest in such things has waned dramatically since my 
high school days. But my gripe with the con has absolutely nothing to 
do with the convention itself. Instead, it has everything to do with the 
people attending it. 

Once upon a time, science fiction conventions were 
gatherings of fairly normal, although often not socially clueful, people 
who share a common interest and want to discuss that interest with 
others. Somewhere along the line, "science fiction convention" 
became synonymous with "weirdness on parade.” 

Many attendees appear to look upon an SF con as an 
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opportunity to wear the most bizarre garments the back of their closets 
can spew forth. Most conventions have a specific event dedicated to 
that purpose-- a masquerade, costume contest, etc. It's reasonable to 
assume that such events were organized to contain these outrageous 
get-ups in one place, providing a sanctioned outlet in which the 
frustrated and repressed could live out their fantasies of otherworldly 
lineage. But somebody somewhere left the cage door open and the 
loonies came chittering through. 

Before anyone confuses me for Rush Limbaugh, I should 
say that I understand and even support the impulse. Some people 
spend tremendous amounts of time and effort creating their costume, 
many of which are truly spectacular. Naturally, they'd want to get as 
much use out of them as possible. But when people set out to “freak 
out the mundanes,” things have gotten out of hand. I consider myself 
a mundane, thank you very much, and the antics and attitudes (not to 
mention body odor) of some convention attendees have disturbed me. 
Conversing with some of these people made me more than a little 
edgy-- I sometimes felt that if I didn't share their enthusiasm for their 
favorite author or celebrity their fragile hold on reality might snap, 
sending them racing for the nearest clock tower. Obviously, not 
everyone is this way. But the few who are far overshadow the rest. 

Many of these people think that because they're at an event 
celebrating fictional works about alien societies, the mores of our 
society are suspended for the duration. Bzzzzzt! Thank you for 
playing. Until the mothership spirits you away, you're still in our 
world and have to play by our rules. When science fiction, fantasy, 
and gaming enthusiasts dress themselves up as outcasts, it’s little 
wonder society so often regards them as such. 

The second experience was, thankfully, far more pleasant. 
Alan Moon's annual Gathering of Friends was everything a gaming 
event should be: fun. It had none of the flash of a major convention, 
and its simplicity was its charm. All Game Report subscribers should 
have received an invitation to the event. If you missed it this year, I 
urge you to clear space on your calendar for the next go-round. 

The Gathering took place at the Holiday Inn in Holyoke, 
MA. I'm not sure what the final tally of attendees was (Alan?) but I'd 
guess it was around fifty or sixty. The entire affair took place in one 
room smaller than your average Kentucky Fried Chicken's dining area. 
About six rows of long tables filled most of the room. Everyone was 
asked to bring at least one game, new or used, to donate as a prize. 
These were stacked on a table in a corner of the room for perusal 
throughout the weekend until the awards “ceremony” on Saturday. 
Tables along one wall held the bags, boxes, and stacks of games 
people brought with them to play. These quickly filled to capacity, as 
did the space beneath the tables. Virtually everyone brought games to 
play, and they ran the gamut from Taboo to tabletop wargames. 

Each day had three timeslots for tournments (morning, 
afternoon, and evening). Attendees filled out a survey prior to the 
event, and the most popular tournaments (Acquire, Santa Fe, Wildlife 
Adventure, Liar’s Dice, Adel Verpflichtet) filled an entire timeslot, 
with other tournaments going two to a timeslot (sometimes forcing 
some difficult choices). Alan tried to keep the size of tournament 
games small, presumably to make them move faster. People seemed 
divided about what the optimal number of players is for some games 
like Santa Fe and Wildlife Adventure. I'd have pegged them at four 
players each, but they were run as three-player games. Potayto, 
potahto. Other tournaments included Hearts/Oh Hell, Elfenroads, Six 
Day Race, Campaign Trail, Homas Tour, Civilization, Magic: The 
Gathering, Can't Stop, Airlines, Modern Art, Empire Builder, and 
Formel 1. For those keeping score at home, I came in third in 
Hearts/Oh Hell, second in Santa Fe, and first in Magic. 
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play and people with whom to play them. I'd estimate that about 95% 
of non-tournament play was with European games, many of which 
were new to me. Watch for full reviews of many in upcoming issues. 

An Den Ufern Des Nils (On the Banks of the Nile): A game 
from Abacus about planting and harvesting crops along the Nile, 
which has the nasty tendency to flood and wash your crops away. You 
also have to watch out for the creeping desert. I didn't get a chance to 
play this one, but it was getting a lot of praise from people. 
Apparently there are some interesting tactical decisions, but a 
questionable amount of interaction amongst players. I ordered a copy 
based on the word of mouth. 

Rette Sich Wer Kann (Every Man For Himself): Aka "the 
lifeboat game.” Abandoning a sinking ship, players pile into lifeboats 
and try to make it to safety on nearby islands. But the boats spring 
leaks, and each turn players vote on which boat gets a leak, who in that 
boat gets pitched overboard, and which boat moves closer to safety. 
Lots of fun and great components. There's some concern over how 
replayable this will be with the same group of people, but otherwise it 
gets a big thumbs up. Full review next time. 

Last Chance: Cute little dice game from Ravensburger 
wherein players bid for the right to try to roll a certain combination on 
five dice in a given number of throws. Other players can make side 
bets, and you need to make at least one combination in order to win. 
Simple and not much depth, but winner of the "Most Boisterous Fun" 
award. I liked it. 

Diceball: This one's American and was featured in a recent 
Games Magazine. The copy at The Gathering was in constant use, but 
it left me cold. Dice rolling, dice rolling, and more dice rolling, this 
baseball game offered no tactical decisions to the players. Yahtzee has 
more to offer. Granted, we were playing the basic game and perhaps 
the advanced rules jazz things up. I'm not eager to play it again. 

Intrige: Players send workers in five different professions to 
seek employment in other kingdoms. Kingdoms have jobs at five 
different salary levels, and which one you get depends on how much 
you're willing to bribe the king. Of course, you're getting cash from 
jobseekers in your kingdom, too. This game was a riot, and felt a lot 
like Junta without the tactical battles. Like Family Business and Rette 
Sich Wer Kann, it's one of those games where schmoozing and 
diplomacy are more important than strategy, and where players can 
arbitrarily gang up on someone. For some, that's not their cup of tea. 
But Intrige shot to the top of my must-buy list after just one play. 

Vernissage: The third art game to come along in as many 
years and with completely different mechanics from Modern Art and 
Adel Verpflichtet. Some feel the theme was grafted on as an 
afterthought, but I liked the way it played and hope to review it soon. 

En Garde and Attacke: A pair of card games from Reiner 
Knizia were both getting a good deal of play. The former is fencing 
game for two players, while the latter involves jousting amongst a 
number of players. Knizia is rapidly assembling a respectible list of 
credits, and has joined my short list of designers whose games I will 
buy sight-unseen. Watch for more on these games in future issues. 

Even the most amazing games would have fallen flat with 
the wrong people playing them. Fortunately that wasn't a problem. 
The best part of the weekend was seeing old friends and making new 
ones. It was a blast to finally come face to face with people I've 
"known" on the Net for years. If I had such a large group of great 
people around my area, I'd never have time to write this 'zine-- I'd be 
gaming all the time. I hope the friends [ met at the Gathering will keep 
in touch in the coming year (preferably with fodder for our Letters 
column), and I'm already eager to do all over again next year. 

Many thanks to Alan for running such a fun event. I hope to 


If you didn't feel like playing in the current tournament (or if | see all the old faces, and many more new ones, at the Gathering of 


you'd gotten yourself knocked out) there was no shortage of games to 


Friends VI next April. 


Note: If you don't wish part or all of your correspondence to 
appear in print, please indicate so in your letter. 


Dear Peter, 

The reviews of Dark Cults and Banana Republic were 
the highlights of the last issue of The Game Report for me, and 
have moved both games onto my "stuff to get” list. I wasn't 
aware that Dark Cults even existed. I also like the idea of the 
Book Report Column. 

As "personal preference” dislikes, there were the 
Inklings and Crazy Talk reviews (I'm just not interested in 
party games), and I'd be very happy if I never saw another 
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hubbub about Magic, I'm not surprised you're sick of hearing 
about it! I'm a little tired of it myself, and I enjoy playing it. I 
doubt we'll be seeing any more detailed reviews about future 
Magic products, although I plan to provide a review of 
Vampire: Jyhad when it is released. 

Random Draw is my indulgence as editor of the 'zine 
to discuss miscellaneous ideas, often outside of the gaming 
arena. And it's an easy way to fill more space when necessary. 
You try conjuring up 16 pages four times a year. Rest assured, 
I'm not sacrificing other content so that I can include Random 
Draw-— in fact, this issue it's even gaming-related. 

I'd love to run Desert Island Games columns every 
issue. Problem is, I've already written and printed mine, so any 
others are going to have to come from you- the readers. 
Please feel free to send 'em in! And if you have any games to 
recommend, do so! I can only print what I've got, and all 
contributions are welcomed. Submit! Tithe! 

As for Formula De, I've never been a big racing game 


word about Magic: The Gathering or any related game. On the | fan, but I finally had a chance to see this one in action at The 


other hand, Random Draw was a waste: movie reviews are easy 
to come by elsewhere, and there was no "gaming perspective" 
there at all. 

Rather than running Repeated Play Lists, I'd rather see 
short personal Desert Island lists and a separate "Worth 
Looking For" column. This would be for two-line overviews 
on either neat new games or neglected old ones, and any 
mention would imply a positive opinion. For instance: 

Rise of the Luftwaffe (GMT Games 1993) 2 - 6+ players, ~1/2 
hour, card / wargame about early WWII dogfights, bombers 
& campaigns also included, Skill:6 Complexity:7 

Finally, do you have (or have you played) Formule 
De? It's a racing board game from Ludodelire (France), with 
exceptional track graphics and not too complex rules. Games 
People Play and Games By Mail (Canadian mail order) have 
both had it for sale. Carl Schnurr and I liked it enough to do 
some re-development on it to smooth it out a bit, and I just 
mailed off our rules modifications to Sumo's Karaoke Club. 
We've also got a number of English game aids for Modern Art 
(symbol explanations), Um Reifenbreite/Demmarage/Homas 
Tour (cards and score sheet), and Formule De (gear sheet and 
game charts), all as PostScript files, which might be useful for 


other people. 
Hope you find some of this useful. 
Tim Trant 
University of Toronto 
tim@eecg.utoronto.ca 


I'm glad you found things which appeal to you, and 
I'm sorry other things were less to your liking. Some people 
enjoy social interaction / party games (I happen to be one of 
them), others enjoy wargames (I happen not to be one of them). 
Because I'm the editor of the 'zine, The Game Report will 
naturally reflect my interests. But I'm quite up-front about 
that, as I've always made it clear that TGR doesn't cover 
wargames or RPGs. I'm also open to making exceptions if 
people are especially interested in a particular game and 
someone submits a review or article about it. With all the 


Gathering of Friends. I hope to actually play it next year. 


Hello Peter, 

Yesterday we received your Winter 93/94 issue of the 
Game Report with a review of our game, Banana Republic. It's 
a very good review for us and we're very happy with it. 
German reviews differed very much on Banana Republic, not 
all really were positive and only very few were as good as 
yours. The gap between different people's opinions seems to be 
especially big with Banana Republic. Well, now, response in 
Germany was OK, it finished fourth place in Fairplay 
Magazine's vote for the best card game of 1992/1993, leaving 
over 20 games behind. But the way it reached its ranking was 
quite interesting. Voters were allowed to give 4 votes. The 
first vote was scored with 7 points, second with 5, third with 3, 
and fourth with one. Banana Republic had 2 first places (like 
the second and third place game, first was Sticheln which was 
far ahead and second or third was En Garde if I remember 
right), but Banana Republic did only get a few second and third 
places. That is, some people like it very much and some do not 
like it at all. The main problem of the game in Germany is its 
high price-- a big company would sell it for half the price. 
Anyway, MANY THANKS for your review!! Especially since 
not all German magazines send copies of their reviews to the 
game companies and you even had to send it over the ocean. 

But I can't resist to add some more comments / 
questions here. I'm impressed at the number of email addresses 
in your magazine. In Germany email is mainly the playground 
of universities and is still quite a privilege. Are we so much 
behind here in Germany? 

Although I was not familiar with many of the games 
in your magazine (except for Alan Moon and his game, 
Airlines), I liked it's style and the way you wrote your articles. 
And I liked the letter of J.P.Trostle, he describes a problem we 
too face here [finding people with whom to play games}. 

And finally some information First of all, we had a 
big ZIP code reform here in Germany last year (causing a lot of 
chaos in the whole land, since a lot went wrong). Our address 
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should now be: Doris & Frank, Obere Bitch 24, 91054 
Buckenhof, Germany. We have not gotten any Amercian 
orders [since the review in TGR], do you think a lot of your 
readers buy from Just Games in London? Postage to America 
would be very high of course. How do you get German games 
in the US? Thats a real problem, I see. We now participate on 
a sort of distribution system for small game companies and 
they try to get to America too. But it's a big logistical problem 
indeed. 
We are going to publish a really big game (100 
German marks or so) this May/June. It's a trading game in the 
medieval ages just around Columbus' time but located in 
ancient Germany mainly. Doris’ artwork will be incredible 
(even better than Elfenroads), I think. And the rules, well they 
are from me, I like them :-) 
Best wishes for your magazine from here. 
Frank Sven Nestel 
Erlangen, GERMANY 
nestel@am.uni-erlangen.de 


I suspect many TGR readers do indeed order their 
Soreign games from Just Games in London. Manager Mark 
Green goes out of his way to be helpful, making it a pleasure to 
order from him. Very few American stores import games from 
abroad. Games People Play in Cambridge, MA is probably the 
best known US store to do so. If people can't find European 
games at their local store, sometimes garage sales, thrift shops, 
and Net auctions can turn up the goods. 


Dear Peter, 

I greatly enjoyed reading your game reviews and the 
other material therein. I agree wholeheartedly with your 
opinion of Alan Moon, both as a terrific game designer and an 
all-around nice guy. We've been attending his Gathering of 
Friends each year now for several years, and have been very 
impressed with his efforts in organizing and running this event. 
Each time we go, I've noticed he goes out of his way first and 
foremost to make sure everyone has a good time. Thanks, 
Alan, your efforts are greatly appreciated by a lot of people. 

I haven't tried Airlines yet, but your review has 
persuaded me to try and find a copy. It sounds like a neat 
game! You've also talked me into trying to find a copy of Sid 
Sackson's book [4 Gamut of Games]. 

Your section on Games We'll Never See was 
hilarious, and your movie reviews were well done-- I agree 
with you on both films (Clearly, a man of taste and breeding}. 

Desert Island game list? If I were fortunate enough to 
be stranded with five games of my choice and opponents who 
magically materialized whenever I set up one of the games, I'd 
choose: 

1. McMulti 

2. Empire Builder 

3. Campaign Trail 

4. Adel Verpflictet 

5. Can't Stop 

6. Titan 

7. Survive 
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Ok, so I Can't Stop at only five. All of these are 
games the Krissi and I play over and over without getting 
bored. Another strong contender (and a hidden gem, to boot) is 
Upbid, a nifty little game of financial risk management strategy 
from Minado, a small California game company. Ever play it? 
If you think your readers would enjoy it, I could write up a 
review for you. 

Bruce Linsey 
Latham, NY 


I recall seeing Upbid mentioned in an issue of Games 
Magazine a while back. By all means, write up the review and 
send it in! 

Maybe I'm missing the boat, but I really don't 
understand all the fuss over Mayfair's rail series (British Rails, 
Empire Builder, Eurorails, etc.). They all use virtually 
identical systems, the main differences being the maps and 
events. Otherwise, they're the same game. Which, I suppose, 
would be fine if the game were exciting. I found the game to be 
nothing more than simultaneous solitaire. And quite a long 
game of solitaire, at that. Player interaction is so minimal as 
to be virtually non-existant. If I'm going to sit down with four 
or five other people for a few hours of gaming, | want the game 
to get me involved in some way with the other players. With the 
sxxRails series, you can go to the bathroom, make dinner, jog 
around the block and not have missed anything when you 
return. Maybe I just don't get it, since lots of people apparently 
dig this series. Perhaps someone can explain the appeal to me. 


Dear Peter, 

Yes, I'm a game fanatic. Other than a preponderance 
of German games which are impossible to get, I enjoyed your 
reviews. Perhaps you could review some bad German games 
so I won't regret not being able to get them. 

I was also a big Eon fan, and enjoyed your reviews of 
their line of games, may they rest in peace. 

Bill Scharf 
Rosemead, CA 

See my response to Frank's letter about getting 
European games. Since European games are difficult to find in 
the States, it's less valuable to discuss bad ones which many 
people may never have heard of. Far better to tell you about 
good games you've never heard of, don't you think? We'll talk 
about the bad games on occasion, but hopefully the good 
games will outnumber the bad. 


Dear Peter, 

Your articles are well-written, knowledgeable, and 
reflect your enthusiasm for gaming. If anything, I find some of 
the pieces perhaps overly enthusiastic. But in general, I 
appreciate what you're doing and I very much enjoyed last 
issue. It's a great idea, and very much needed. The newsletter 
has a very nice feel to it. 

I [am particularly interested in] your reviews of 
Magic: the Gathering. It has received much positive attention, 
yet I found the rules impenetrable. What am I missing? 

I happen to be an abstract and family gamer myself 
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with a penchant for simple rules, strategy, and less than two 
hours. My kids are now old enough (9 and 12) that we have a 
foursome and they are willing to play games like Santa Fe, 
Modern Art, Wildlife Adventure, and virtually any interesting 
card game. My wife and I play Marrakesh, Deal Me In, 
Palabra (a great two player word game), Mentalis (the best two 
player abstract game ever invented... do you know it?) most 
often. I like to play new games, but it’s not so easy to talk the 
kids into something new. That's where Alan Moon's Gathering 
comes in. I have about 300 games, many European, many 
unusual abstract, but I quickly get rid of games I don't play. I 
don't collect for the sake of it as much as curiosity about new 
systems and what's out there (the great undiscovered game). 

I am 44, a Professor of Environmental Studies, an 
avid basketball fan and player. I also enjoy most sports, 
hiking, gardening, reading, and jazz. I just finished writing a 
book, tentatively titled The Search for Ecological Identity 
(MIT Press) which is due out early next year. 
Mitchell Thomashow 
Dublin, NH 


I found the Magic rules to be fairly understandable, 
but then I learned the game from a friend who already knew 
how to play and only read the rules later. It's actually quite 
simple to pick up, but perhaps it's one of those games which is 
best learned by watching others play. 

Palabra is fun, and was reviewed in a previous Game 
Report. I've never heard of Mentalis-- how about a review? 
And if you're interested in unloading any of your games, I'm 
sure some TGR readers will be interested. 


Dear Peter, 

Re: The Game Report-- excellent stuff. I like your 
writing style. Glad to see you carry on some of the great ideas 
from Games International and Sumo like Desert Island Games 
and the 5/10 lists. 

Was amused, as I always am, about your comments 
regarding the Santa Fe components. Hey, don't you think I 
wanted wooden (or even plastic) track pieces? Of course I did. 
The problem is simply cost. Most people will never 
understand or believe how much it costs to produce a game 
unless they've tried it themselves. That goes double for 
producing a limited edition of only 1200 copies. If we 
produced 5000 copies, we could probably cut the production 
cost of each game by a third or even by half! But the risk is 
just too great. I'm not only talking about the increased cost of 
the larger print run. There's also the problems of assembly, 
storage, bookkeeping, promotion, etc. Besides, if a game 
bombs, I'd much rather have 1200 copies of the loser than 
5000. So for now, it's limited editions (which I hope will sell 
out in a year or two) with the best components possible within 
certain cost restrictions. If I can ever sell the rights to Santa Fe 
to another company, however, I'll definitely try to convince 
them the game needs wooden or plastic track pieces. 

Thanks for the fine words about me and my games. 

Alan Moon 
Beverly, MA 


The Game Report ® 


And thanks for your kind words, Alan. I realize that 
cost was what ultimately dictated the use of cardboard for the 
track pieces in Santa Fe. That doesn't mean | can't wish for 
wooden pieces anyway! O 


Repeated Play Lists 


What are the games that you keep coming back to 
again and again? Some people answer that question below. 
The lists are divided according to the number of times the 
person has played each game. Feel free to contribute your lists 
to the popularity parade. 


10-24: Attacke, Barbarossa, Britannie, Bus Boss, Caesar 
Alesia, Campaign Trail, Clue, Die Macher, Diplomacy, 
Doolittle & Waite, Dune, 1829, En Garde, Flat Top, Fury in 
the West, Greyhounds, Homas Tour, Junta, Karriere Poker, 
Koalition, Kremlin, Luftwafe, Midway, Modern Art, 
Monopoly, Mr. President, Mystic Wood, Napoleon, Ogallala, 
Password, Personality, Schoko & Co., 1776, 6-Tage Rennen, 
Sagaland, Slapshot, Speed Circuit, Stellar Conquest, Storm 
Over Arnhem, Stratego, Totopoly, Trivial Pursuit, Wembley, 
Win Place & Show 


25+: Acquire, Adel Verpflichtet, Blue & Grey Quads, 
Bridge, Can't Stop, Careers, Cribbage, Dorada, Football 
Strategy, Hearts, Hols Der Geier, Liars Dice, Niki Lauda's 
Formedl 1, Oh Hell, Origins, Poker, Railway Rivals, Risk, 
Russian Campaign, Titan, Victory in the Pacific, War at Sea, 
Wildlife Adventure. 


Games in bold were played within the last two years. I haven't 
played any of those in normal type in that long or longer. 
- Alan Moon 


Free Classifieds 


GAMES WANTED: Code 777, Ego, Kings & Things. Gota 
copy you don't mind getting rid of? Let's talk! - Peter Sarrett, 
6418 140th Ave. NE, Redmond, WA, 98052. 


GAME WANTED: Crosstalk, an out-of-print Canadian game. 
Unfortunately, I don't know who published it. If anyone can 
help me find a copy, I'd be much obliged. Bruce Linsey, 170 
Forts Ferry Rd., Latham, NY 12110. 


GAMES FOR SALE. All are in good condition (played only 
once or twice). Prices include shipping. $22 each: Drunter & 
Druber, Pole Position (Piatnik), Dorada, Jump the Queue, Ali 
Baba, Hacker (Fanfor, not Steve Jackson), Quo Vadis?, Meteo, 
Tutanchamun. $11 each: New York New York, Digging, 
Rettet die Umwelt, Goldrausch, Kuhhandel, Paternoster, 
Rémer, Die 1 Million, Res Publica, Warhead, Schuss und Tor. 


